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For the Companion. 
LAMBIE CRAIGIE. 


In the extreme north of Scotland the houses of the 
laboring poor are very unlike those of the same 
class among us. They are mere cabins, thatched with 
straw, while within, the old black, smoke-dried rafters 
are exposed to the eye, and answer in place of ward- 
robes and closets, to hang garments, yarn, and farm im- 
plements on. They have often but one window, for the 
poor of Britton must pay taxes even for the free light 
God sends from heaven; else, how are hundreds of 
horses, and hounds, and coachmen, and footmen, and 
lacqueys, and—nobody knows what, to be kept up for 
the kings, and queens, and princes, and princesses, and 
all the army of hangers-on to royalty! There is one 
thing, however, government can’t tax; and that is a 
Scotchman’s brains. Of these he is sole proprietor, and 
_ he always manages, however dark his cabin may be, 
to get light enough to read by, either from the sun with- 
out or a candle within. 

What these shepherds and small farmers call plenty, 
we should call by the harsh word, poverty, because our 
desires are so much wider than theirs. With oatmeal 
porridge for the children, a‘‘bannock” and a cup of tea 
for the elders, and meat now and then as a luxury for 
all, these dwellers in the hills are satisfied; and what 
country gives to America stronger, braver, more thrifty 
and more liberty-loving sons than does Scotland! 

In a little out of the way hamlet in M—— shire, the 
people all live by performing labor for the neighboring 
laird; the fathers making ditches, setting hedges and 
shaving lawns; and the boys tending sheep on the 
hills, and following the herds round the pastures, 
which are not fenced in like ours. Sometimes these are 
kept so far from the hamlet that the boys sleep out on 
the hills, with their plaids wrapped round them, thus 
growing so hardy that all weathers seem alike to them. 

Although in their isolated situation they learn of 
something in the great world, they have not yet cast 
away all that is worthless of their old legendary tradi- 
tions; and many of them still believe that spirits hide 
in the rocks and haunt the lonely moors. 

Alms-houses and all such public homes of charity 
were unknown in the Highlands at the time of which 
we write. The people believed that when God gave 
any one a home He made provision there for any home- 
less or wandering creature that chanced to come to 
him; and none would have dared to turn such away. 
It was even customary to keep a bed in a loft or shed, 
all ready and waiting for the needy. This was called 
“the puir man’s bed.” Cripples and simple-minded or 
crazed people “boarded round” in the parishes, as the 
schoolntasters used to do in New England; and none 
grumbled at the burden. Indeed, many of them be- 
lieved that a blessing always came with the homeless, 
in form of a good angel, who rewarded the householder 
according to his treatment of him. 

In the parish of which we are writing there was, long 
long ago, an outcast baby, which drew largely on the 
sympathies of the humble mothers there. A poor, sim- 
ple woman, named Milsey Craig, used to wander up 
from the Lowlands every summer seeking for work, 
which she was too flighty to perform when she got it. 
Her story of herself was, that she “had been drownt 
dead when a lassie, and ta’en out of the loch, and 
brought to life by the fairies, but not just the same 
Milsey as before,—just a wee bit wrong in the head.” 

Once She appeared with a little infant in her arms, 
which the people feared she had stolen. She said the 
faries gave it to her, and told such disconnected stories 
as raised the curiosity of all in the hamlet. At the 
manse she was told to leave the baby there and it should 
be cared for, but she shook her head and asked, 

“But wha then will look up and laugh when poor 
Milsey comes in ?” 

It was true the little creature was the only one in the 
wide world that rejoiced at her coming. But as she 
Went with it from house to house, pity made it “every 
body’s bairn,” and there was no regret when one day 
Poor Milsey lefther baby and her wheel at Donald 
Burkie’s cottage and ran away, saying that “all the 
Lowland rivers were calling her to come home!” and 
she was never heard of more alive. 

Janet Burkie took the little waif to her heart; but the 
minister said she was not to have all the blessing to 
hersel’, but that all the good mothers in the parish 
must share the work and the reward wi’ her. 

“The Lambie,” as he was called, was to live three 
months about in the cottages, except where the wife 
Was a brawler or the husband given -to strong drink. 
“Such as did na set godly examples to their ain bairns 
could na ha’ Lambie Craig!” and as the minister’s word 
was law in the parish, Lambie went his rounds, well 
fed and well clothed, till he was twelve years old. 

But alas, it had not taken as many months to prove 
to his friends that he was no stolen baby, but Milsey’s 
Own; and that he inherited, with a good deal of cun- 
ning and shrewdness, her weakness. He “was not just 
right in the head.” : 

He was so willing and so active, that there was at 
one time danger of his becoming parish drudge, and 
the minister forbade any one calling on him for labor, 
except the one with whom he was at the time stopping. 
But he had not the least idea of system or regularity. 


He would start for the well with his pail, and remem- 
bering the ducks“and geese, leave the pail and go to 
feed them. Ifhe heard a baby cry in the cottage, he 
would leave his mixed meal where the poultry could 
not reach it, and ruin off to ride the “wee ane” on his 
shoulders. 

So he gave very little promise of ever being able to 
take care of himself. But there was one thing Lambie 
—he had no other name—never forgot—that Go.l’s eye 
was on him. Some roguish lads, coveting, but not dar- 
ing to steal the fruit in the castle garden, bade him 
climb the wall and thrcw it over to them, thinking if 
the theft was found out, it would be passed over as the 
act of the simple boy. They said,— 

‘Haste, Lambie, na body will see ye!” 

“Why ?” asked he, in amazement, “has God gone 
blind ?” and no offer could induce him to sin. 

About this time a wonderful event occurred, which 
put the whole parish in commotion. A stranger, from 
a parish some distance south, drove up to the manse, 
one day, and asked for the minister. He told him that 
an old woman, who had long lived on faith—food that 
would starve any but the godly—had just had a great 
fortune left her; a hundred pounds a year! She was 
too grateful to enjoy it all alone, and, looking about for 
objects of pity, she thought of the poor baby her neice 
had lost somewhere north, before she came to her cot- 
tage to die. She had, for years, made inquiries, but 
could never hear of the child; but now, with the means 
to support it, came the knowledge of its home. 

A nurse, at the castle near by her, had been with her 
mistress to this Highland parish in the grouse season, 
and after her return had amused her fellow-servants 
with the odd ways and strange speeches of Lambie 
Craig. This came to the old woman’s ears, and now 
her neighbor had been sent to inquire if he were Mil- 
sey’s boy, and if so to bring him to her. Her message 
was,— 

“If the lad’s wise, I’ll learn o’ him, and if he’s daft, 
like his mother, I bear wi’ him.” 

The minister said he must go. The “gude wives” 
cried and kissed the red cheeks of Lambie, and he 
wrung his hands and cried,— , 

“O it’sa sair thing to be rich and ha’ to leave every 
body behind!” 

The little community was greatly excited in fitting 
him out in a way which should do honor to themselves. 
Hitherto he had been clad as well as their own lads; 
now he must be arrayed like their husbands. 

But there were no clothing stores in the Highlands 
where boys could be suddenly metamorphosed; and 
the man could not wait the slow process by which 
Sandy, the travelling tailor, would do the work. So 
the outfit was made up by contributions from every 
body. “Elder” John, being a man of low stature, and 
very thin, withal, gave long gray stockings and hob- 
nail shoes. Burkie added a rob roy kilt of his son’s, 
and a blue bonnet of his own—a world too large for 
the lad. The minister gave black knee-breeches, to be 
kept up by a pair of rusty steel buckles; and Gregor 
McGregor tore the shepherd’s plaid from his own shoul- 
ders to wrap him in. 

What a pity the art of photography was not then 
invented, so that we could present you with a true pic- 
ture of Lambie, as arranged for his departure ; or rather 
of the bundle of clothes which contained him—for the 
child was actually hidden and lost in their ample and 
generous folds. 








As he drove from the door of the manse, Janet Bur- 








COL. DURIN’S EsCAPE, 


kie, from the crowd of mothers gathered for the leave- 
taking, called out, amid her sobs, “Look ye, laddie, 
when ye gang, son, among the gran’ folk, dinna ye 
forget yer Highland mithers. They'll be ca’ing ye 
‘George’ or ‘Willum’ there; but mind ye, that yer still 
‘Lambie Cragie;’ and gin they dinna luve ye there, 
come back to as.” 

When the dog-cart drove off, the kind creatures felt 
that a blessing had gone from them. They seated 
themselves on the heather, before the manse, and talked 
over all that had happened there since the day poor 
Milsey ran, at the call of the Lowland rivers. One said, 
“Since that never has our meal barrel been empty nor 
the gude man’s pouch wi’out money.” 

“Aye,” replied a neighbor, “and in all those trial 
years not a sick day has come to my bairns.” 

“And look how God has given gude husbands to all 
five o’ my lassies!” added another. 

“God has rewarded me, too, for takin’ in the lambie, 
by sending six wee anes of our own to the cottage,” 
said Janet Burkie. 

“Weel, neighbors,” cried the lone widow of Crow’s 
nest cottage, with a shake of the head, “I, too, can sing 
o’ gudeness and mercy in these trial years! I was then 
full and am now empty, like Naomi. But God has 
not left me comfortless. When He took husband and 
sons, it was to Himself, and what better place could 
they have? And then Himself took up His abode at 
Crow’s nest cottage, so that I’ve never been alone!” 

They all agreed that the trouble and the expense 
they had had with poor Lambie Craigie had been more 
than made up to them by Him without whose notice 
not even a sparrow can fall to the ground. 

It was no grand home to which poor Lambie went. 
It was a humble cottage, supplied with new comforts 
and presided over by a kind and noble-hearted old wo- 
man, who, with the great fortune to which she had 
fallen heir, had become the patroness of the neighbor- 
hood. 

She was not surprised at Lambie’s weakness; but 
she, doubtless, was at his clothes, which she soon re- 


placed with others, to the great grief of their owner, | apple. 


who felt very rich and wise in the minister’s knee 
breeches and the elder’s stockings and shoes. 

She put him into school and devoted herself to him 
out of school. Her steady hand and strong will 
wrought a great change on him, and soon he went 
through his tasks as well as many wiser but less obe- 
dient boys do. 

The Sabbath school now became the joy of his heart, 
and he surprised his teacher with his questions and 
thoughts. His mind seemed struggling through its phy- 
sical bonds, upwards towards the light and liberty of 
Heaven. 

As prophesied by the Highland matron, “Lambie” 
was now changed to “George ;” but neither new home, 
new clothes, nor new name could make him forget his 
old friends. He grew very fast, and at seventeen years 
would have been—but for the dullness of his eye—a 
fine-looking youth. When he kept still he passed for a 
sensible lad; but the hesitancy of speech and other lit- 
tle peculiarities soon revealed that “his head was not 
yet just right.” 

About this time Elspath Wilson, his benefactor, died 
suddenly, but not till she had made provision for his 
support. She had wisely sent him to her neighbor, the 
shoemaker, for months—after he left school as a hope- 
less place—that he might acquire some useful knowl 
edge. 


When the funeral was over, Lambie packed up his 
clothes in a large bundle, which he put on a stick over 
his shoulder, and never asking who was now to receive 
the fortune, went to bid his teacher and minister fare- 
well, as he was on his way to the Highlands. No en- 
treaty could keep him; so with a kind letter to the 
Highland pastor, and money for all expenses of the 
journey, he was allowed to go. 

Great was the amazement of his old friends to sce 
him back again, and to hear from his lips, ‘I’m George 
Craig, but for a’ that I’m ‘Lambie Craigie’ still,” and 
“Lambie” he still was! 

“And what are ye to do here among us, laddie?” 
asked the minister. “Ye are ower old to be idling, 
though ye ha’ a matter of fifty pounds a year. God 
has gi’en ye a strong frame, and He means ye to work. 
It will be a sin against Him and a scandal in the eyes 
o* men to see ye sauntering about idly.” 

“Ye’ll na find idleness in Lambie Cragie now, sir. 
T’'ll bide at the manse, and learn doctrine and duty fra 
yerself, and ower times I'll mend all the shoes in the 
parish.” 

The minister did not covet such a student of divinity, 
so he sent him back to his first home, at Burkie’s cot- 
tage, at which Janet was very proud; it being fully un- 
derstood by the people that he did this as the best se- 
lection he could make in the parish. 

A shoemaker’s bench and tools were provided, and 
earnestly the poor fellow went to work. First he gath- 
ered the shoes of all the poorer people, and these 
mended, he called for the others. He was asked why 
he took no money for his work, when he innocently re- 
plied, 

‘Aunt Elspat told me I was debtor to the Jew and 
the Greek, and must try to repay them. I dinna ken 
how yon is, but I ken weel that I’m a debtor to every 
body in this parish. Ill pay them first, and then I'l 
look about after these Jews and Greeks.” 

Lambie, although he could not read intelligibly, was 
putintothe “muckle elder’s” Bible class, because he was 
so anxious to learn the Scripture. 

Now this man was very different from the meek little 
“Elder John,” who had bestowed the gray stockings 
and the hobnail shoes on him. He was very wise and 
grave, and not a little pompous, evidently considering 
himself but a step lower than the minister. He wore a 
deep white cravat on the Sabbath, walked with a cane 
on that day and no other; and wore two pairs of spec- 
tacles—one over the other—before his class. Perhaps 
this was a little ruse to look wiser, for he certainly 
could not see better. : 
Every Jad and lass in the parish looked up to the 
“muckle elder” with a sort of awe, never addressing 
him familiarly, and never in any way but to reply to a 
question. But he had now a pupil who saw no differ- 
ence between him and other men, and who, therefore, 
addressed him in the same way. Once the passage, “If 
any man would deny himself,” &c., was in the lesson, 
and in a gruff voice the elder asked Lambie to mention 
some way in which a man could deny himself. 

“Yersel’ could do it, sir, by takin’ yon bit 0’ tobaccy 
oot o’ yer mouth, and never filling its place; and I 
could do it by eating less porritch, and leaving more for 
Burkie’s bairns !” 

The minister once asked him, pleasantly, ‘What is 
backbiting ?” when he promptly replied, ‘‘It’s the parish 
people saying at the kirk door that ye’re growing old 
and dull, and not saying it to yersel’, sir.” He was no 
flatterer even of those he loved and honored most. 
About this time there appeared in the parish an evil- 
minded old gypsy woman, who had quarrelled with and 
remained behind her tribe. 

She came down from the crags in which she had hid- 
den, to tell fortunes; and pretended tobe a witch. She 
declared that seven times she had been thrown into 





the water by enemies who hoped to drown her; but 
that each time she had floated on the surface like an 
This was the evidence of her supernatural 
power. : 

One day as ““Mohrn Morhan,” as she called herself, 
was walking by the lock, muttering her incantations, 
which greatly alarmed some of the people, Lambie 
Craigie, being near, took her firmly by the arm, and led 
her, struggling and screaming, into the water. Having 
reached the deepest spot, despite her entreaties, he 
plunged her in and brought her up. 

‘Will na water drown ye?” he asked, in a calm tone.. 

“Na, na, ye young villain,” was the reply, gulped ons: 
from a mouth and throat filled with water; when in 
she went again, and yet again, till she confessed,. in. 
hearing of the crowd her cries had gathered, that she 
would drown like “any ither body.” 

When asked the cause of this cruelty, he said, ‘‘Aunt 
Elspat bid me prove all things, and I ha’ proved this. 
auld body a liar!” 

As the years fled our hero grew imto a great stalwart’ 
fellow, six feet high, with broad shoulders and.power- 
ful limbs. He wore his hair long and bushy, and his 
face was well covered with black whiskers, looking like 
any thing but a pet lamb; but he was Lambie Craigie 
still; now the helper instead of the pensioner. If a; 
farmer was ill he was at hand to reap his grain or cut: 
his flax. If a shepherd was sick he took his plaid about’ 
, him—the dear old one that Gregor McGregor tore from 
‘ his own shoulders to wrap him in,.and spent the night. 
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COMPANION. 








on the hills,—all for love, for he would never take a 
shilling from any one. 

When he was about twenty-four years old a fever of 
great malignity broke out in the parish, carrying many 
to the grave. Then the full reward came to the people 
for their care of the outcast baby; for he went from 
house to house, fearless of the contagion, ministering 
to the parents, and walking for hours with sick chil- 
dren in his arms who would go to no other, and who, 
but for him, would keep up an incessant moaning after 
the mother, who had not strength to reply to them. 

He was asked at this time when he slept? and he re- 
plied, “I dinna sleep, now, but I’ll get it a’ back even 
noo!” and it is said that when the scourge passed over 
he actually slept a week, waking only three times for 
food. 

He loved little children, and became their patron as 
well as companion. He had more strength of body, if 
not of mind than they; and so he became the chief of 
the band. He had once been “everybody’s bairn” in 
the parish; now every bairn in the parish was his. 
And however hard the times were, there were no bare 
feet for miles around; for shoes—rude and coarse 
though they were—flew as if by magic from under his 
hand. 

When the children’s children of those who succored 
him in his weakness became the fathers and mothers of 
the parish, Lambie Craigie, old and grey-headed, 
walked among them, still loved and honored; and 
when he went down to his grave he was mourned as a 
benefactor and a friend. Thousands of wisé men have 
done less in life, and gone down unto death less la- 
mented than this weak one who was “faithful over a 
few things.” J. D.C. 





For the Companion. 
THE PRIZE. 


It was the last term of my last year at Mrs. Gray’s 
school, and my school days were soon to end—end glo- 
riously, | hoped; for three prizes had been offered by 
a friend of the institution, to be conferred on exam- 
ination day. One of these was for the pupil who ex- 
celled in mathematics; that was sure to go to Lucy Big- 
elow, who was head and shoulders above the rest of 
us in algebra and Euclid; but the other two I hoped to 
win; one being for the best history scholar, and the 
other for the pupil who had made the greatest improve- 
ment during the year in composition. 

History was my favorite study, and I either had or 
fancied I had, a better knowledge of both ancient and 
modern history than any other girl in school. It was 
expected, I think, that I should get this prize, which 
was a handsome copy of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
other I knew was doubtful; but from hearing the other 
girls praise my crude performances, and having a fac- 
ulty of writing with great ease to myself, I had become 
somewhat puffed up with a conviction that I wrote bet- 
ter than most of them. 

It takes very little to excite a schoolgirl’s vanity, and 
it has often made me blush to remember how much I 
had in those days. 

A committee of three was chosen to award these 
prizes; one was the clergyman of the parish, the others 
were a physician and anex-teacher. We became great- 
ly excited as the time drew near. Writing the last com- 
position was a fearful undertaking, so much depended 
onit. Two compositions, the first one of the year and 
the last one, were to be submitted to the committee, 
that they might compare them, and thus judge of the 
improvement made. It was a little disheartening to re- 
member that my first was considered particularly good 
at the time. 

“QO, if we had only known,” said Julia Prince, “what 
a miserable thing we would have got up for our first 
composition.” 

“IT wouldn’t,” said Myra Carson, whose high standard 
of integrity often put us tothe blush; “it wouldn't have 
been fair, and who would want a prize if they really 
didn’t deserve it?” 

“I don’t know. Iam sure I should be heartily glad 
to get that superb copy of ‘English Poets,’ though I 
don’t do any thing remarkable in the composition line,” 
answered Julia. 

Myra Carson walked away, in superb disdain. 

“lll wager almost any thing Myra Carson gets the 
prize,” cried Jenny Atwater; “don’t you remember her 
first was rather dull? and she can write splendidly.” 

“Who can remember what every body wrote ages 
ago?” said Julia Prince. “I don’t know any thing about 
her first one, and don’t want to. I only know who 
won’t get a prize for any thing. Now how funny it 
would be if 1 shou/d get one,” said the lively girl, whose 
scholarship was pretty poor, we all knew. “How I 
should feel to hear old Dr. Baxter get up in his pom- 
the most impartial and profound examination, we are 
compelled to admire your wonderful success in prose- 
cuting the ancient, honorable, and distracting science of 
numbers, and to award to you the highest prize in math- 





ematics.’ Shouldn’t I be frightened out of my wits! | 
Should I ever get courage to walk up and receive it, | 
amid the thundering plaudits of the multitude ? Should | 
1 have to make a speech, or only just drop a little cour- | 
tesy, while I buried my blushing face deep in a pocket- 
handkerchief? I mean to carry an extra supply, to 
have a presentable one on hand for that emergency.” | 

We all laughed, for Julia was a capital mimic, and 
had imitated Dr. Baxter’s voice and manner to per- | 
fection; but beneath the outward gayety I felt a new | 
fear. Iremembered Myra Carson's first composition | 
perfectly, and it was a wretched one, about improving | 
time, or something of that sort, and she had written | 
very fine ones since; and what if, when compared, her 
last should denote greater improvement than any of the 
others? I was frightened to see what a sharp pang the | 
bare possibility of this produced, and I took myself to | 
task for it. ‘Am I, then,” Lasked, “so meanand self- 
ish as to be unwilling that justice should be done, and 
others get the honors if they are more worthy of them! 
Iam ashamed of such feelings, and must put them 
down.” 

Yet for all that I could not think of Myra Carson’s | 
pous way, and say, “Hem! Miss Prince, it becomes my | 
unexpected and solemn duty to inform you that after 
getting the prize without keen pain. She was no favor- 
ite of. mine, for though very upright and conscientious, 





she was also stiff, precise and phlegmatic; one of those | 
| model pupils who never do wrong, and never seem | 
tempted to do it. She withdrew herself from most of | 
us, and as we fancied, looked down on us as inferiors. 
| J hate any body who is so afraid of contamination,” 
| was Julia Prince’s criticism; ‘‘who goes about holding 
up the skirts of her soul, and saying to every body, 
“Don’t touch me—I am holier than thou.” 
| “But she is better,” said Lucy Bigelow; “she never | 
| uses any little deceptions, nor disobeys the rules, nor | 
annoys the teachers. And, Julia, she don’t say “I am 
holier than thou.’” . 

“Not in so many words, but she says it in every look 
and movement. I had rather any girl in school would | 
get the prize.” 

I felt the same, for though Myra was in most respects | 
the most exemplary girl among us, she had failed to | 
make goodness attractive to her fellow-pupils. Very | 
likely this was more their fault than hers, for we were, 
for the most part, a set of giddy young things, who took | 
likes and dislikes without using much reason in the | 
matter. 

How I labored over my composition, tearing them up | 
again and again, and changing the subject at least half 
a dozen times, hoping to find an easier one. At last, | 
in my perplexity, I went to my teacher and begged her 
for a subject, thinking that to be pinned down to any | 
thing would be better than such vacillation. 

Mindful of my fondness for history, she gave me 
‘Alfred the Great and his Times.” And I exerted my- | 
self to obtain the leading facts in that connection, and 
to arrange them properly. I was greatly dissatisfied | 
with the result, but there was no time for another | 
change. I sat up till twelve o’clock two successive | 
nights, to polish and tone down every sentence in it; | 
probably I thus extracted whatever of life and flavor it | 
might have had at first. It was an elaborate perform- 
ance, and a very stilted and pedantic one, I dare say; 
for schoolgirls rarely learn that simplicity is the crown- | 
ing excellence in style. 

The examination lasted two days, and.on the latter 
one the prizes were to be announctd. The gentlemen 
composing the committee sat in state on the platform, 
while the recitations proceeded, looking very wise and 
solemn, as became the repositors of such weighty se- 
crets. 

To the surprise of every one, Lucy Bigelow failed to 
demonstrate accurately a proposition in the sixth book 
of Euclid. Of course it was because she was embar- 
rassed and had lost her self-possession, but would the 
committee know this, or would they really believe Nan- 
cy Grant, whom nothing could daunt, and who recited 
with the greatest fluency, was the best scholar in the 
class? It would be shameful injustice if they did, and 
the whole school would cry out against such a decision. 

In the afternoon came the history classes, when [| 
too acquitted myself very poorly. I was thoroughly | 
familiar with Grecian history so far as it was given in | 
our text books, yet my ideas became suddenly so con- | 
fused I could hardly tell whether Xerxes was a Persian 
or Greek, or Pisistratus a tyrant or a benefactor to his 
country. All the Greek heroes, in whom I gloried al- 
most as if they were personal acquaintances, were so | 
jumbled together in my brain that afternoon that their | 
exploits, as narrated by me, must have been any thing 
but inspiring; but how could a poor girl keep her wits 
about her with those three ponderous men looming up in 
front of her, and their six eyes, (four of them specta- 
cled,) all levelled unsparingly at her face ? 

It was very mortifying; and worst of all, my dear 
father, who had come a hundred and fifty miles to see | 
how his daughter would acquit herself, sat among the | 
crowd of spectators to witness my disgrace, and feel | 
that all he had expended on my education had been | 
thrown away. 

That fearful afternoon finally wore away ; and toward | 
its close the Rev. Dr. Baxter rose, and after making | 
very long, and, as I thought, very tedious remarks on 
our performances and on female education in general, 
he opened a paper, and in a voice so ludicrously like | 
Julia Prince’s when imitating him as to almost make 
me smile, even at that awful juncture, he said,— 

“After careful and candid examination of the prog- 
ress of the pupils, and using our best judgment in re- 
lation to their several merits, we have decided to award | 
the three prizes as follows: | 

“The first prize, for the highest attainments in math- | 
ematics, to Miss Celia Baker. 

“The second, for the best knowledge of ancient and | 
modern history, (here my heart gave a great leap) to | 
Miss Lucy Bigelow.” (My heart suddenly collapsed, | 
and an indefinite sensation of general suffucation ex- 
tended over my whole system.) 

“The third,” (I now hardly dared look, or listen, | 
or breathe,) “‘to—to”—the coctor held the paper nearer | 
and seemed puzzled to make out the name—“to Miss | 
Arabella Stearns.” } 

I heard nothing more for a minute, which seemed an | 
age; then my pride rallied, and I determined not to | 
show how intense and painful was my disappointment. 
Besides, I really loved Belle Stearns, and was glad to 
have her get it if I could not. She was an orphan girl, 
who had far lessto make her life happy than I, and 
who really wrote remarkably well. All this passed 
like lightning through my mind, and then I heard Dr. | 
Baxter saying,— 

“The committee were much at loss to whom to award 
the premium on composition, and we desire to say that 
had it been due to the writer of the best composition | 
submitted to us, our decision would have been differ- | 
ent. The committee, without dissent, considered the | 
best one that on “Alfred the Grea: and his Times;” 
but the improvement in that instance was not so strik- | 
ing as in the other, and the premium was to be award- | 
ed to the pupil who had made the greatest improve- 
ment in composition during the school-year.” 


What a balm was this for my wounded pride. 








| 





Yet | 


| . ' 
, the embarrassment and confusion that overwhelmed me 


were almost harder to bear than the mortification, and | 
I looked with wonder on the girls who went forward 
very quietly and gracefully and received their several 
prizes. Belle Stearns looked so modest and sweet, yet 
so composed withal, that I was really glad it was she’ 
and not I who had to go through the ordeal; and when | 
she came back and took her seat beside me, I could 
not help giving her hand a great squeeze to let her 


know how glad Iwas. Had it been Myra Carson I sey” or “Fatsey,” and said, “Mother, you know that I 

might not have behaved so magnanimously. |am a young monster; and it’s only like boys to have 
“So no prize for your poor Annie, dear papa,” I said, | fun out of me.” 

when we were'alone together. “For your sake,I am/ But for all this, the iron of their jeers entered his 

sorry to come off so shabbily.” | soul, and many were the tears he shed when alone at 


“Don’t worry over me,” he said, with a merry laugh; ' night: for it is not in human nature to enjoy either rid- 
“if you can stand it, I can.” | icule or scorn. 


It would have been a consolation to me had I known “He that wins may laugh,” is an old adage; ana 
his real views. Some years afterwards a friend was often the tables turn in life so that those who have been 
talking with him about public school examinations,and made a laughing stock, change places with their ene- 
he said,— mies. 

“They are poor tests of the pupil's scholarship, for| ““Chopsey” was missed one day from school, and the 
the boldest, and not those who know most, usually car- tailoress’ sign also was gone from the door of his home. 
ry off the honors. I remember when my Annie gradu- He and his mother had moved to another city. Will, 
ated, she was so frightened she recited miserably, and ; Barker said Chopsey had “gone forth to fill some little 
I own I was rather glad of it, for I did not care to be nook in life.” George was then sixteen years old. 
the father of a young girl who could retain perfect com- | Years of peace—which we Americans did not know 
posure while she knew a hundred people were gazing enough to thank God for, because we had never seen 
at her. Her embarrassment pleased me more than a them contrasted with the terrible years of war—passed 
brilliant recitation would.” | over us, and then came those which covered many a 

Whether this was merely a fond father’s desire to | fair harvest field with blood, and robbed our country 


cover the blunders of his child, I cannot say ; but I con- 
fess to the same dislike to young girls being exhibited 
before a promiscuous audience. If they are modest, | 
they suffer agonies; and if they are pert, and forward, 

and fond of making themselves conspiucous, these dis- | 
agreeable traits are only fostered by this opportunity of 


making a display of themselves. | 


A. B.C. | 
> | 





THE BOOK. | 


A book for me! a book for me! 

That is the present I love to see! 

For common things I donot care— 
Something to eat or something to wear— 
That is, I /zke them, but not for a present, 
But O! a nice book is always pleasant! 


In winter "tis good, by the evening light, 

When lessons are done and the fire burns bright, 
And the stormy wind outside sounds drear— 

To sit and read, with my pussy near; 

Papa on one side and mamma on the other, 

While close by the table sit sister and brother. 

Or in summer, when leaves are whispering sweet, 
And I carry my book to the shady seat 

Where the humming bird hides himself in the bell 
Of the trumpet creeper we love so well— 

O! then the stories of flowers and birds 

Seem to speak my owu thoughts as I read the words. 


And O! I do have such pleasant dreams, 
And each story I read so real seems! 

I can see the fairies and hear them talk, 
And angels pacing the garden walk. 

And beautiful creatures wherever I look— 
O papa—papa—please give me the book! 





For the Youth's Companion. 
CHOPSEY EARL. 

Every school has some boys who are “butts” for the | 
rest. These are often selected without any apparent | 
reason, simply because some one must fill the vacancy ; | 
but usually the lot falls on those who have a personal | 
defect or peculiarity. 

In a public school not far from us there was, years 
ago, a boy more remarkable for his corpulence than for 
his intellectual powers. He was a “great, overgrown 
baby,” so his schoolfellows said. 

He had a fair complexion, bright blue eyes, rosy 
cheeks and a mouthful of pearls, which were perfectly 
charming in comparison with the neglected teeth of 
many more favored companions. He was the picture 
of good nature and kindness, and his face was a true | 
index of his heart. But his shoulders, arms and legs! 
They bade fair to rival those of the once famous Danie! 
Lambert! 

When small,—or rather when young, for he was 
never small at school—the older boys used to make an 
elephant of him; riding on his back—he on all fours— 
because they told him “he was made to be the ele- 
phant.” They called on him to “bring the pail of water 
up the hill because he was so strong,” and to “make all 
the school fires because he was so big.” 

They used not only to impose on his good nature as 
to work, but they also played him many a trick. One 
boy in particular was fond of torturing his feelings by 
constant allusions to his size. He once removed his 
chair and placed before his desk one belonging to his 
own baby-sister, of very tiny dimensions, for the pur- 
pose of making a laugh when his fat schoolfellow at- 
tempted to sit upon it. At another time, when poor 
George failed worse than usual in his arithmetic, the 
master sent Will. Barker out for a rod with which to 
punish him. Will. returned, to the mirth of the school, 
with a fence-rail over his shoulder, as if nothing less 
would be felt on that ponderous frame. He got the 
whipping and George escaped. At a picnic this silly 
fellow carried his mother’s huge bread bowl and hasty- 
pudding spoon, with an old pewter platter,—an heir- 
loom in the family—and a carving knife and fork; all 
of which he placed on the rude table with a placard, 
“Reserved seat for Chopsey Earl!” 

Chopsey was a nickname Will. had given George in 
reference to his capacious cheeks, which hung over his 
collar, and detracted greatly from the beauty of his 
otherwise fine face. 

Another of his tormentors called him “Fatsey,” and 
declared the other name gave all the honor to the 
cheeks, thus robbing the other equally deserving mem- 
bers of his great body! His mother, whom Will. 
called “the mother of the mighty,” was a widow, who 
supported herself and son by making boy’s clothing, 
and not a few jokes were passed as to her skill and her 
ideas of boy’s sizes. Will. said, when she had an or- 
der for a boy of fourteen she measured Chopsey; and 
that there were numerous instances of innocent boys 
having been lost in the pockets of pants intended to be 
worn by them. 

These silly fellows used to look at him through a 
magnifying glass, and perform silly tricks too numerous 
to mention. The only way one could tell that he 
heard or saw them, was by the deepening of the rose on 
his cheek, for he never retaliated in any way. His for- 
bearance certainly should have shamed them and won 
their respect; but it did not. 

George Earl, though a dull boy at figures, was not so 
at every thing. He was full of energy, and longed for 
the time when he might bid farewell to his heartless 
companions, and by some employment support his 
mother. 

He had a noble soul, and showed it by never repeat- 
ing to her the annoyances he met at school. He even 





laughed when she was wounded by hearing that he was 
known among the boys by no other name than “Chop- 


_ and our homes of those who were our glory and our 
strength. 

When the romance had passed away with the dread- 
ful reality, and arguments were used, and bounties 
held forth, Will. Barker, young and strong, enlisted 
with several old schoolfellows to join a regiment then 
quartered in North Carolina. They wert down with a 
young licutenant, also an old school friend. They were 
at once ordered off to recruit the ranks broken by late 
battles, into the thickest of the fight; for men they 
must have, even though but half drilled. 

O, the long, weary march amid cold and nunger, and 
as far as Will. Barker was concerned—homesickness, 
His feet were blistered, but that was no excuse for not 
going bravely on. The others whistled and sang 
‘Marching along,” which he declared should be “limp- 
ing along.” They rallied each{other’s spirits, made 
pleasant jokes, and talked of home. 

But Will. groaned and limped, and finally declared 
the war ‘‘a great humbug.” He wished himself safely 
at home, and said if he were once there, those who 
wanted a war might fight it out, for all him!” 

Wasn’t this a noble spirit in a descendant of one of 
our greatest revolutionary heroes? Where would we, 
now a redeemed nation, holding our head higher than 
any under the heaven, be to-day, had all our young 
men been like Will. Barker? Happier the mother 
whose hero-boy, slain for liberty, sleeps in a Southern 
grave, than Will.’s mother when she heard of his cow- 
ardice! I’m glad he was not my son, and I’m sure 
you’re glad he was not your brother!” 

When at last the camp was reached, Will. threw him- 
self on the ground and asked the privilege of speaking 
to the captain of his company. He had to wait the 
captain’s pleasure. Soon, being on the ground, he 
came in to see the new men, and Will. implored him, in 
a doleful tone, to allow him to go to the hospital. 

“Are you sick ?” demanded the captain, in a terrific 
tone, that nearly frightened our young coward out of 
his senses. 

“My feet are bleeding and blistered,” he replied, in a 
tremulous voice. 

“Are all my new men ready for the hospital instead 
of the field ?” came in tones that shook the tent from 
the bearded mouth of the giant captain. 

“No, no, no!” cried all the others, “and poor Will. 
felt that the angry presence of the man who had such 
power over him was worse than bleeding feet, and he 
longed to see him go. Before he did so, however, the 
captain stooped down and whispered a few words in his 
ear, and then commanded him to come to him in his 
tent at eight o’clock. 

When he was out of hearing Will. made bold to pro- 
nounce him a mean tyrant, and told his companions 
that he whispered, tauntingly, “You are a great, over- 
grown baby!”, The boys from hisown home winked 
at each other, and Jaughed immoderately. 

He said, “If your feet and head ached as mine do 
you'd have no heart for mirth. I shall not be surprised 
if this old giant has me shot for asking to go into the 
hospital! I’ve seen him somewhere before to-day, 
Ned; I should think it was Quinn, the New York 
policeman, who came up to our place to arrest the bank 
robber, only that he has no Irish brogue!” 

’ Here his home friends winked at each other and 
laughed again, greatly to Will.’s chagrin. 

More like a prisoner than a soldier, Will. obeyed the 
summons to the Captain’s tent. He found him alone, 
and much to his surprise, more genial than before. 
Taking an offered seat, he said,— 

‘Captain, I must have seen you before, but I can’t 
tell where.” 

“OQ, can’t you®” replied the giant, smiling. 
barber could soon open your eyes. I’m your old vic- 
tim, ‘Chopsey, alias Fatsey Eari!’ I came at the first 
call of my country, and through great hardships I have 
made my way up. I have it in my power now to re- 
turn the insults that stung my soul in that schoolhouse, 
but I am not mean enough to use it. I have none but 
kind feelings towards you, and I hope you will make a 
good soldier. You have liberty to go into the hospital 
for four days. Good night.” 

The tables had turned, and Will., with hat off, and 
blushing deeply, said, “I thank you, sir.” 


“The 





HOW THE BIBLE WAS MADE. 


The book of Job was written in Arabia, and Daniel 
and Esther in Babylon. Some of Paul's letters were 
written at Rome. The Revelation was written in Pat- 
—_ an island in the Zgean Sea, or at Ephesus, in Asia 

inor. 

The Pentateuch was written by Moses, who was for 
forty years a shepherdin Midian; the Psalms by King 
David; the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Canticles 
by King Solomon; Daniel by the Prime Minister of 
the Persian Empire; Matthew’s Gospel by a Jewish 
tax-gatherer; Luke's and the Acts by a Greek physi- 
cian; John’s Gospel and Revelation by a Gallilean 
fisherman, etc. Most of the Old Testament books were 
written in Hebrew, and most of the New Testament 
books in Greek. Some were written when the Jews 
were poor fugitives in the desert; some while they 
were a polished and powerful nation; some during 
their captivity in Babylon, and some while they were 
ruled and oppressed by the Romans. Yet in all these 
books there is the same spirit. When brought together 
they fit to each other like the branches of atree. We 
don’t think of them as written so far apart, and by so 
many different persons, but it seems to us as if one per 
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hemJall. And this ts tre. One person did 
— = on That one person is God. He used 
Moses, and Isaiah, and David, and Paul, and John, just 
as use now a gold pen, and now a steel pen, and now 
a quill, and now a pencil. It is all my writing, though 
it is not all exactly alike. 





| 
For the Companion. | 
ADVENTURE OF DURIN THE BELGIAN. 

During one of the last campaigns of the great Napo- 
Jeon a young Belgian, named Joseph Durin, distin- 

ished himself by frequent feats of daring in the ser- | 
vice of the French, so much as to attract the special no- ' 
tice of the emperor, who gave him the rank of colonel 
and attached him to his own staff. 

On the frontiers of Bavaria stood the castle of St. | 
Maur, occupied by a French garrison, but which, by the 
shifting fortunes of war, was in danger of falling into: 
the hands of the Prussians. It became necessary to 
send amessenger to this strong-hold to warn its defend- 
ers to be on their watch against asurprise and maintain 
it against all attacks until such time as reinforcements 
could be sent them, which the emperor promised in the 
fortunate event of a general battle soon to be fought. 

To this duty Col. Durin was assigned by the emperor, 
and the gallant officer immediately set off to fulfil his 
instruction. 

Having no certain knowledge of how far the enemy 
had advanced, he was obliged to reconnoitre cautiously 
and keep a sharp look-out for a probable surprise. 

It was night, but the pale light of the moon glim- 
mered from the partially clouded sky, and being no 
stranger to the way before him, the colonel felt that he 
was master of circumstances so long as the open coun- 
try lay around him. But when he came to a narrow 
pass in the hills, which he must penetrate in order to 
reach the castle, he had need of double watchfulness, 
for the path from that point ran through grounds very 
much broken, and dark with shadows of rocks and trees 
where foes might lurk unseen by the keenest eyes. 

“Halt!” sung out a voice in startling proximity to 
his horse’s head, just as he was crossing a bridge over a 
small run. 

In aninstant the colonel descried the formof a man 
and the muzzle of a musket pointed at his head. He 
fred his pistol at the sentinel, and, putting spurs to his 
horse, escaped, unhurt by the shot which the wounded 
man discharged as he fell. 

He had passed the advanced picket line of the Prus- 
sian army, and he now knew that every step brought 
him into deeper danger. Still he pressed on, deter- 
mined at all hazards to execute the orders of his chief. 

Another call to halt only quickened his speed, and he 
rode down a group of guards, flying like the wind, 
towards the castle, while the bullets of the astonished 
soldiers rained about him, grazing his cap and cutting 
the epauletts on his shoulders. 

Col. Durin saw that his venture was a desperate one. 
He had now reason to believe that the Prussians had 
invested the castle, and to enter it, or even approach 
vithin hailing distance, he must fight against fearful 
odds. His chief fear was, however, that the beseigers 
might have heard the report of the guns, and put them- 
selves on the alert, whereas he had hoped to come near 
them unperceived until he could mark the ground and 
select his advantage. 

When at length the gray towers of St. Maur presented 
themselves to him in the moonlight, he saw that his ap- 
prehensions were well founded. 

Aline of sentinels paced in front of the walls, and all 
along the skirts of the forest, and up and down the glen 
onthe left of the castle, the tents of the hostile Saxons 
stretched in pale array. 

No signs of special watchfulness, however, appeared, 
andeven the lights in the encampment were out, with 
theexception of the standing signals. His approach 
was unnoticed, and for some time he stood in the shadow 
of the trees surveying the situation. 

It was evident that force would avail him nothing. 
He must resort to stratagem. He raised his trooper’s 
bugle to his lips and blew a peculiar blast, which he 
knew would be understood by the garrison as a fri¢ndly 
signal, and then hastily riding into the forest till he 
came round to one side of the castle, deemed inaccessi- 
ble, he dismounted his horse and tied him. 

From this point he made his way over the rocks to 
the very walls, and while the besiegers were searching 
confusedly for him in another direction, swam the 
moat, and climbed up behind one of the buttresses, 
carrying his dispatches in his teeth. 

He surmounted the battlements and was soon safe in 
the shelter of the fortress, where he delivered his mes- 
Sage, and waited till the fruitlessness of their search 
should have convinced the Prussians that they had 
been duped by a false alarm, before he ventured on his 
Teturn. 

To get out of the castle safely, however, could be no 
easy matter, and Col. Durin prepared himself for the 
Worst. The resources of the garrison supplied him 
With a Prussian uniform, and after delaying awhile he 
stole out and crept down the rocks in search of his 
horse. It was gone. varter considering a few moments 
he remembered that he had seen a number of the ene- 
my’s cavalry-horses picketed under a clump of pop- 
lars Not far fromthe encampment, and he formed the in- 
‘tepid resolution of seizing one in the very teeth of the 
Owners, The quickness and dexterity of his move- 
ments enabled him to effect this, as the animals were all 
carpatisoned and ready for mounting, but he was not 
destined to escape unobserved. Indeed he had not ex- 
Pected this, and relied upon his dash and coolness to 


extricate him from the danger into which he knew he 
was Tunning. 


' 
| 
| 
! 


a had he mounted the horse which he had 
ine nyo ® commotion arose in the camp behind 
= e as he gallopped away, he was aware of being 
ae €d by atleast a dozen cavalry men, who shouted 
: — stop and fired at him with their carbines. 
Pine for life now commenced in earnest, but the 
- new the road and had by no means selected 


of the ground, and if they proved less familiar with it 
than himself to turn their ignorance to his advantage. 
Urging his horse to his utmost speed, he watched his 
opportunity wher the moon passed through a cloud, and 
turning a little from the path, succeeded in putting his 


| pursuers in a wrong direction. 


A moment more and he had the satisfaction of seeing 
their horses fast sunk in the mire of the marsh, while 
he dashed back into the narrow road and escaped swiftly 


past the Prussian pickets into his own lines, just as the | 


dawn of day appeared in the east. 

Great was the astonishment of the honest French sen- 
tinel whom he passed with the countersign, gallopping 
by on his Prussian horse with his Prussian uniform on, 
but the soldier knew the colonel’s voice. 

For his daring and skill in accomplishing his hazard- 
ous errand the emperor rewarded Col. Durin with a fur- 
lough and a brigadier’s brevet. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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“MOTHER.” 


O, mother, get my bonnet, do, 
I want to go and play; 

And hurry, mother tie my shoe, 
Or sis will run away. 





O, mother. do untie this string, 
it's in a hateful knot; 

And tell me where [ put my sling, 
I really have forgot. 


Mother, see here, my dress is loose; 
I wish you'd hook it up; 

O, dear, | want a drink so bad, 
Ma, take me down the cup. 


Mother, I want a long, strong string, 
To make my kite fly high— 

Give me more paper for the tail, 
I'll make it reach the sky. 


I've eut my finger, mother, O, 
Do tie a rag upon it; 

And, mother, here, do sew this string 
Again upon my bonnet. 


And mother, sew this button on 
My pants. see how they look! 

And mother, won't you stitch those leaves 
Into my spelling: book? 


O, mother, mother, comb my hair, 
And wash my face right clean; 

The girls are alla going to walk 
To-night, upon the green. 


To- night, just after school, yon know, 
Tne mistress said we might; 

And, mother, { must have some cake 
And cheese, to fix things right. 


O, mother, pick these stitches up, 
I've dropped a halfa score; 

And, see! there's one all ravelled down 
A dozen ronnds or more. 


Mother, where is my jumping-rope ? 
Mother, where is my hat? 

Mother, come help me build my house; 
Mother, John plagues my cat. 


Thus, hour by hour, and day by day, 
These tittle things intrude— 

Till many a mother's anxious heart 
Is weary and subdued. 





+o 
NELLIE’S PETS. 


Nellie Graham was a light-hearted, happy little girl, 
full of strong impulses, which quite carried her away 
with them what little time they lasted, but about as fic- 
kle as a butterfly, flitting from one fair blossom to 
another: She had a succession of favorites the whole 
year through, which each in turn claimed her whole 
care and attention. She was the only child of her par- 
ents, and her mother being an invalid, and her father 
quite occupied with business, she was left largely de- 
pendent on herself for amusement and employment. 
Yet every body loved her, she had such a cheery face 
and such a kind little heart. 

One morning the gardener from a neighboring coun- 
try-seat called, and presented the little lady with a rose- 
bush, in an earthen pot. The branches were entirely 
covered with beautiful flowers and tiny buds, and with 
care, the gardener said, it would biossom on for many 
months. The little girl’s eyes danced with joy at her 
new treasure, and with warm words of thanks and a 
kiss on the old man’s cheek, she ran away to her own 
— to select the best place for her flower to 
stand. 

How carefully Nellie tended her favorite rose as the 
days wore on! She seemed never to tire of its beauties, 
every morning counting over the newly opened blos- 
soms, and cutting a sweet one to place in her mother’s 
bosom, to cheer the sick room. The lady began to 
hope that her little daughter was overcoming her fickle- 
ness, and rejoiced at the improvement. 

Birthday avproached, and Nellie was to have a few 
little friends to visit her. Some new dresses were to be 
made up—the prettiest she had ever had, as this was 
her first party, and with all her heart she entered into 
the preparations. The great dining-room was to be 
trimmed with evergreens, with little tissue roses twined 
among the long dark wreaths. Early and late Nellie 
— be seen with her box of papers, saucer of paste 
and scissors, preparing the pretty decorations. The 
servants entered into her plans heartily, as any thing to 
please Miss Helen and vary the dulness of the quiet 
house was a pleasure to them also. 

The important evening arrived, and Nellie went down 
to her mother’s room, to show the pretty white dress, 
with its gauze sash and pink rosettes. She looked very 
charming, with her bright eyes and rosy cheeks glow- 
ing with excitement, and perhaps a little undue flattery 
from her maid. 

“It is very well,” said her mother, quietly, “only 
you need one little rose in your hair. Run up to your 
room and bring me one, dear, and I will arrange it for 
you.” 

Her rose-bush! She had not once thought of it 
these ten days! With many misgivings she walked 
slowly up the broad staircase, and went to thelittle re- 
cess by the window where her flower was kept. Alas, 
what asad change! A bare, black stalk with a few 
parched and withered leaves clinging to it, while many 
lay crumpled and faded on the dry mould beneath it. 
Exposed daily to the hot sun’s rays without a drop of 
moisture, it had withered away. 

The pleasure of the evening was spoiled, and with 
many tears did little Nellie renew her resolution to be 
in future a more thoughtful, considerate little girl. 

Among her birthday presents were a pair of beauti- 
ful white rabbits, from her cousin Fred., who lived 
many miles away. They were dear little creatures, 








horse atrandom. The mettled beast kept well ahead, 
and soon left all but 
the rear, 


! row for the faded rose. 





five or six of the pursuers far in| 


with their soft, snowy coats, their long, graceful ears 
and twinkling pink eyes. Nellie was in an ecstasy of 
delight when she saw them, and soon forgot her sor- 
The gardener did not like to 


There was a marsh lying directly in the way that led ‘have them run at large, they were so destructive to the 


from the castle to the 
*Pproached this, he a 


French camp, and as the colonel ag and shrubs, and therefore 


roposed making a 
ce little home for them, in the loft of the house where 


etermined to test their knowledge ' his garden tools and seeds were kept. Nellie was de- 











voted to her little pets, and would allow no one else to 
feed or take careof them. A month had passed by, 
and most of the household had forgotten about the} 
rabbits, as they were in nobody’s care but Nellie’s. 
She was soon to go away from home for a few weeks, 
visit to some cousins in the city, and her little head was 
quite turned with the preparations going on. The pret- 
ty silver-gray travelling dress, with its black velvet 
trimmings, and all the other new garments her mother 
saw fit to provide for her, took up all her time and 
thoughts. She grew very industrious, and helped the 
sewing woman for several days, sewing up plenty of 
seams wrong side out, and setting on buttons rather out 
of place ; but every body petted her, andthe dressmaker 
had plenty of time, as she worked by the day, and no- 
body found fault. The day before her departure she 
was giving her last charges to the servants, about her 
own little matters, and among others, it flashed into her 
mind that some one must feed her rabbits. Her rab- 
bits! How long it had been since she had thought of 
them! And dropping every thing, she dashed down 
the garden walk, and up the rough stairs to the little 
pen where they were shutup. Poor things! there they 
lay dead, dead! Starved to death! O, what bitter 
tears Nellie shed, and how she reproached herself. 
Her mother did not check her; she hoped the pain 
might teach her a lesson, which she so much needed. 
And time proved that it was not lost upon her. She 
had a teachable spirit, and it is only such children that 
ever learn to correct their faults. Her mother tried to 
impress upon her mind, that if she continued so 
thoughtless she might one day neglect a mother, 
just as she had done her rabbits, and realize it too late 
to make her sorrow of any avail. She made her visit as 
she had promised, but returned on the very earliest day 
set for her, despite her cousins’ entreaties to stay long- 
er; she feared some evil might happen to her mother 
while she was absent. She retarned to her home to 
spend more time by her mother’s side than she had 
ever done before, and became, at length, quite a victor 
over her fickleness. 

If any chilrren who read this find that they are dis- 
posed to cultivate a similar habit, I hope they will 
“right about face,” and break it up as quickly as they 
possibly can. It will be certain to save a world of 
trouble for themselves and all who associate with them. 
+o 
TEMPERANCE SERMON. 


A fearful temperance sermon was preached in the 
town of Caledonia, Racine Co., Ill, on the night of 
the 25th. It seems that Isaac Kittenger, who is ad- 
dictea to intemperance, left his home to get a jug of 
whiskey of a neighbor, and having procured the same, 
and imbibed freely thereof, started home. On his way 
he sat down ona log by the road and went to sleep 
there—not waking up till morning, and then only to 
find that the log had been on fire all night, and that his 
legs were so terribly burned that amputation of both 
ot them will be necessary to save his life. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIOMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 
Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 


other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 








Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 


subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 





TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 
Sports and Pastimes. 





WILL BE PRESENTED 


Are Eyes Expressionless ? 


They play at a game in France in which certain members of a 
company are entirely concealed, with the exception of their eyes 
—every thingis hidden except the eye itself—and then itis the 
business of the rest of the company to identify the concealed per- 
sons simply by their eyes. One who had played at this game 
told me that the difficulty of such identification is incredibly 
great, and that he himself was unable to find out his own wife 
when thus concealed. More than this, it happened on one occa- 
sion a lady, celebrated for her beauty, and especially distinguish- 
ed by her fine eyes, la Duchesse de Xi was drawn into engaging 
in tuis pastime, there being only one other person hidden besides 
herself, and this an old gentleman not celebrated for his eyes. 
The pair were duly concealed and bandaged up, with nothing but 
their eyes visible, and then the person—a lady—who was to de- 
clare to whom the respective eyes belonged, was introduced. 
Withont a moment's hesitation, she walked up straight to where 
the old gentleman was placed, and exclaimed, ‘Ah, there is no 
one but la Duchesse de M. who can boast such eyes as these!" 
She had made the choice, but it was the wrong one. 


&th of July, 1867, 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar= 


gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 


whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 





The 


‘ Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


Without my aid no plants would grow, 
No fruits mature, no flowers blow ; 
No sun would shine to light our way, 
No moon wonld shed its welcome ray. 
The student would no longer pore 
O’er volumes filled with ancient lore; 
The microscope would useless be; 
With telescopes we could not see. 

I come, and banish much that’s sad. 
And at my sight whole hosts are glad. 
A traveller on a cloudy night 

Would hail me with unfeign’d delight, 
At my approach his fears would flee, 
And superstition banish'd be. 

All would be dark and coldly drear 
If i should never more appear; 

But whilst I shed my cheering ray, 

I shall be welcome as the day. 


My first is an article of clothing; my first and second combined 
form a trade; wy third is a conjunction; my whole is the name 
of a cape. 


Two Gold Watches. 
Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 





Six Silver Watches. 
Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


oy 





The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 


reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


I am composed of 41 letters. 

My 31, 36, 14, 35, 4, a kind of vessel. 

My 1, 16, 5, 9, 16, 6, 20, 32, 26, 31, a useful book, 
My 41, 25, 8, a Spanish title. 

My 33, 11, 21, 30, a flower. 

My 1, 16, 41, 6, Queen of Carthage. 

My 28, 13, 25, 7, 37, a kind of fish. 

My 4, 19, 3. 20, 10, 21, 2, 20, a poet. 

My 22, 25, 32, 5, 28, 21, 28, 33, 16, 14, 37. 11, 13, a kind of snake. 
My 17, 29, 16, 3, 23, 21, 27, a race of people. 

My 41, 32, 9, 27, a fruit. 

My 22, 12, 20, 10, 36, 8, a celebrated author. 

My 24, 83, 32, 20, 18, a boy's name. 

My 15, 34, 36, 1, part of the body. 

My 40, 22, 11, 20, 31, a kind of wood. 

My 19, 12, 38, 39, 26, 30, a game. 

My whole is an old saying. 


Conundrums, 


weet is the worst kind of sympathy? To be pitted (pitied) by 
small pox. 

What proof have we that there was sewing in the time of Da- 
vid? We read that the Philistines were hemmed in on every 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


side. 
Why is the letter « the gayest in the alphabet. It is always in 
un. Yes, but why is it the most unfortunate? Because it is 
always in trouble and difficulty. 
What word is there of five letters from which, if you take two, 
six stillremain? Sixty. 
What causes, cures and pays foracold? A draft. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a scern and rock bound coast.” 
1. (Tea—he—brake in G—waves—dash—D high ona stern— 
and—rock —bound—coast.) 
2. Indivisibility. 
8. Read the tirst word of each line downward ; the second word 
of each line upward, the nex: downward, &c. 
. (L) Crown Imperial; (2) rrince’s Feather; (3) Damask 
Rose; (4) Satin Flower; (5) Violet; (6) Carnation; (7) Ladies, 
Ribbon; (8) Golden Rod; (9) Lavender. 
5. Catacomb. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost, 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 151 Washington Street, 














BOSTON. 
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mense success. But it is too stately and formal to suit 
our times. 
In his forty-fifth year he married the Countess of 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. Warwick, to whose son he had been tutor and who for- 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance, 


When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
ADDISON. 

On the 1st of May, 1672, in the house of a Wiltshire 
dean, could be heard the cries of a little babe, so feeble 
and puny that it was christened on the day of its birth, 
no one daring to hope for its life. This delicate child 
became a man, whom I want you all to love and ad- 
mire, for his name, given in such sad haste by anxious 
friends, became one of the brightest and purest in 
English literature. 

Joseph Addison’s early life was passed at his father’s 
rectory, and of those days we know but little. There 
is a story which makes him ring-leader in a “barring- 
out,” which was a mad, impudent frolic of the boys at 
the close of aterm, when they thought it great fun to 
lock the doors and bar the windows of the schoolroom 
and then jeer and sneer at the poor master standing 
outside. 

Another tradition assures us that he once ran away 
from school and hid himself in a wood, where he fed 
on berries and slept in a hollow tree, till aftera long 
search he was discovered and brought home. 

But it is hard to believe that so gentle and modest a 
man was ever a mutinous runaway, and whatever his 
pranks may have been, he must have studied well, for 
at fifteen he was a fine Latin scholar and fitted for the 
university. 

At the age of twenty-two he published his first poem, 
some verses addressed to Dryden, which won for him 
the friendship of that poet, at the outset of his career. 

In 1699 Lord Somers became his patron, and gave 
him a pension of £300, which enabled him to travel in 
Italy and France. He made this foreign experience 
very useful to himself and pleasant to others by his 
notes of travel and his habit of observing manners, so- 
ciety, scenery, &c., which made him so apt and attrac- 
tive a critic at home. He travelled, as all should do, 
with eyes wide open, his mind ready to receive new 
impressions, and pen in hand to jot down all facts wor- 
thy of comment. He also became acquainted with 
many persons of rank and learning while on the con- 
tinent. ’ 

But by the death of William he lost his pension, and, 
thrown upon his own resources, became tutor to a 
young English traveller, with whom he rambled over 
a great part of Switzerland and Germany. 

On his return to England, in 1703, he was most cor- 
dially received and introduced to the Kit-Ci# Club, of 
which he soon became the pride and ornament. Shy 
and reserved, he never appeared to such advantage as 
when “thawed by wine,” and surrounded by a group 
of admiring friends. This led him into two great faults, 
that of sometimes drinking to excess, and being a little 
too fond of being listened to asa king or god. These 
faults are more noticeable because Addison’s character 
in every other respect was so pure and spotiess. His 
integrity was without a stain, but as Macaulay says, 
“The smallest speck is seen on a white ground, and of 
any other statesman or writer of Queen Anne's reign 
we should no more think of saying that he sometimes 
took too much wine, than that he wore a long wig and 
sword.” 

I will not go into particulars in regard to the many 
public offices held by Addison, which never agreed with 
his literary tastes, and for which he was not especially 
suited, his fame being chiefly due to the charming es- 
says which were published in the Spectator, a little pa- 
per devoted to good humored criticisms on the manners 
and morals of the day. 

And indeed a reform was needed, for the state of so- 
ciety was very corrupt. Gambling, drunkenness, 
swearing and indecency of language were indulged in by 
too many of the so-called “fine gentlemen” of that age. 
Bull-rings and cock-pits were more attractive than 
books, and a reader must needs be a pedant, while any 
knowledge among women, excepting on the topics of 
dress and flirtation, was ridiculed and censured. 

Addison and a few other friends determined to try 
to put down these low habits and false ideas of life, 
and give a refined, Christian tone to society. The plan 
succeeded wonderfully, and this paper, published two 
or three times a week, at the cheap price of a penny a 
sheet, was eagerly looked for and read by thousands, 
circulating through every part of the kingdom, and 
was the delight of the learned, the busy, the idle. Do 
not think of these papers as dull discourses on moral- 
ity, for ridicule and satire were the weapons used, and 
you will find much to amuse you in the letters purport- 
ing to have been written by the belles and fops of the 
day, telling of their troubles and asking for advice. 

Among those most quoted are the articles on “The 
Use of the Fan,” “The Dissection of a Beau’s Head and 
a Coquette’s Heart.” 

Addison was the soul and life of the Spectator, and 
his style is considered a model of pure, elegant Eng- 
lish. Dr. Johnson advises all who wish to gain a good 
style to devote their days and nights to a careful study 
of his writings. His graceful but genuine humor is 
best seen in the series which portray the character of 
Sir Roger de Coverly, whom he presents as a fine spec- 
imen of the old English gentleman; good hearted, gen- 
erous, and funnily eccentric. It is said that Addison 
was really attached to this creation of his own genius, 
saying, ‘‘We are born for each other,” and, fearful that 
some other hand might treat the foibles of the worthy 
knight with less love and tenderness than his own, gen- 
tly hurried him from the world. 

In the spring of 1713, Addison’s play of Cato, which 
had been lying in his desk since his return from Italy, 


because he shrank from the disgrace of a possible fail- | 
ure, was brought out at Drury Lane, and had an im-! 


| feited most of her fortune by this step. But they did 
| not live happily together, and he was often glad to es- 
cape from his magnificent home to some tavern, where 
he could have a pleasant talk with his old friends over 
their cups of claret. 

When in the mood and with a few friends, Addison 
would throw off all reserve and talk most delightfully. 
That brilliant lady, Mary Montagu, said that she had 
known all the wits, and that Addison was the best com- 
pany in the world. Pope, the sharp little critic, said 
there was acharm in Addison’s talk which could be 
found nowhere else. Swift acknowledged that he had 
never know any talker so agreeable. But these rare 
gifts were not exhibited to crowds, and to strangers he 
often appeared silent, if not stupid. He used to say 
there was no such thing as conversation, but between 
two persons. 

His last days were saddened by suffering and politi- 
cal vexations, but he bore all his trials with cheerful- 
ness and fortitude, and his peaceful death was a fitting 
close to a life in which there was so little to regret. 

Calling his wild and thoughtless son-in-law to his 
bedside, he said, “See how a Christian can die.” 

His body was borne at dead of night to the abbey. 
Sweet music floated on the air, and torches shed their 
glimmering light over dark arches and silent graves, as 
the accomplished scholar was laid to rest in the chapel 
of Henry VII. 

His integrity is without a stain, and with all his won- 
drous power of ridicule and satire, he has not left a 
word that could be called ungenerous or unkind. His 
favorite Psalm was the twenty-third, which he para- 
phrased in verse, and many of his hymns are well 
known. He is one of the few literary men whose life 
and writings can not only be admired, but imitated. 

Kate §, 





VARIETY. 





SLEIGHING IN RUSSIA. 
Hyperborea, the native land of Santa Claus and Jack 
Frost and the paradise of sleigh rides. It is rare that 
our milder climate gives us an experience on the road 
that will fit us to appreciate the following enthusiastic 
description : 


Sleigh driving is the one grand unapproachable, un- 
alloyed pleasure to be enjoyed in Russia. There is 
nothing to compare with a long, furious sweep in a good 
Russia sleigh over hard, crisp, clean snow, wrapped in 
good furs. A great bear-skin is hanging over the back 
of the sleigh, and its apron, another bear-skin, covering 
your legs, while your feet, encased in galoches, rest on 
a doubled up black Siberian curly sheep-skin; on your 
head is a fur cap, as tall, and straight, and round as a 
very large English hat without the rim, and your hands 
are buried fuur inches deep among the sable sleeves of 
your coat. As you lie easily back, thus comforted, 
under a clear, frosty, bright sky, the horses, in graceful, 
silver mounted harness, toss their heads, the bells at 
their necks tinkle merrily. The driver, in high wolf 
skin cap and sheep skin coat, over which he has drawn 
a handsome blue caftan, trimmed below the arms with 
silver-plated, round buttons as large as little eggs, and 
with a large parti-colored sash bound round his waist, 
isa fellow all excitement, of one mind with the three 
wild horses, who tear on at rapid speed, dashing the 
crisp snow in showers from their hoofs, at times for a 
moment or two half blinding you with the finest, clean- 
est and whitest powder in the world. With these appli- 
ances, and as you see and feel them all, you know the 
luxury of sleigh driving. I am not speaking of a drive 
through the streets of St. Petersburg, but a drive of 
thirty or forty miles over untrodden virgin snow 
through the forest, when trees are clothed in a dense 
fantastic foliage of hoar-frost, festooned with millions 
of stalactites, and when the pure, bracing air, as you 
rush through it, sends the blood tingling through your 
veins. 

—_—__ +o ——__—_ 
WHOM IT WAS WORTH FIVE 
DOLLARS TO “THRASH.” 


A BOY 


We will not say the doctor deserved a premium for 
his peculiar mode of discipline, or the mother for her 
business-like disposition of her boy’s back; but the 
provocation was certainly considerable, and we hope 
the lesson was not wholly lost to the youngster who 
smarted : 


In the lower part of the city, the other day, a promi- 
nent physician was driving his sulky. A boy about 
twelve years old, emerging from an alley, pelted the 
vehicle with lumps of ice. He did this repeatedly, 
once hitting the horse upon the head. 

The doctor stopped his wagon at a patient’s door, 
and the boy retreated. Presently he again sallied out 
with a chunk of ice, when the doctor, who was in am- 
buscade close by, caught him by the jacket. The boy 
shrieked, and his mother at once came to his relief. 

“Are you this boy’s mother, my good woman ?” 
— the doctor, still holding fast the struggling ur- 
chin. . 

“IT am, sir, and a bad boy he is. What has he been 
a doin’, sir?” 

“Why, he’s been pelting my horse with pieces of ice. 
He ought to be thrashed for it, and if you'll let me pun- 
ish him as he deserves 1’ll give you five dollars for the 
privilege.” 

“Is it five dollars sir, for the privilege? Bedad, sir, 
if I had five dollars meself I’d give it to ye for doin’ it. 
Bate him as he desarves, sir, an’ thank ye kindly.” 

The doctor placed a five-dollar greenback in the 
woman’s hands, and dragging the struggling young- 
ster to his vehicle, he took the whip from its socket, 
and the next minute the urchin was dancing a minuet 
that would have done no discredit to Yrca Matthias. 
Having lashed the boy’s legs until he thought the les- 
son complete, the docto: jumped into his vehicle, while 
the boy ran howling past his mother, and up the alley. 
Whether he will stone any more doctors’ wagons 
remains to be seen. It is doubtful, however, whether 
> will again make a sortie upon the gray roan of his 
chastiser. 


so 


DROP ON THE EMPEROR'S NOSE. 


The weather cuts saucy capers with the stone and 
brass great men who lodge out of doors. Who has 
not laughed at the snow night-cap on the head of Dr. 
Franklin, before the Boston City Hall, and the frozen 
epauletts of Webster and Horace Mann in front of the 
State House ? 


A Christmas letter from Vienna says: “We came 
across a statue of the Emperor Francis, whose stone 
nose was embellished by a long icicle, which gave the 
; amiable monarch all the appearance of being afflicted 

with a cold in the head.” 











THE EARTHQUAKE. 

All who read the accounts of earthquakes in the East. 
will congratulate themselves that they live on more 
stable ground. The London Times bas this description 
of a recent shock in Algiers: 


This morning I was awakened towards eight o’clock | 
by a very strong shock of an earthquake, particularly | 
awful, not only from its sharpness, but by its singular | 
motion, quite different from the trembling motion one | 
feels and hears described, and which reminds most) 
people “of a heavy wagon passing A ay as one often’ 
reads in accounts. But this one felt like being in 
something, a box, for instance, which was being shoved 
along by several angry pushers, over rough ground, 
but always in one direction. 

The movement came distinctly from the sea and | 
went inland, and the moment it lasted the house seemed ' 
hopping from north to south, and proceeding onward ; 
that way. It was indescribably terrific. I sprang up 


from bed and was jerked forward. I called all the , 


people, and we went down into the court and sat there 
about an hour and a half, notwithstanding the rain 
which fell for the first time since two months. Then, 
thinking it was over, we again went up to our apart- 
ments, but soon after a slight shock of the usual trem- 
bling kind was felt, and some minutes after another 
stronger one, of a swinging motion, but without the 
a sensation of the first. Since that we have 
had no other. I hear in the town the consternation is 
great. Some houses have fallen in; all the people are 
sitting in the rain in the open places, and all the Jews 
have fied into the fields, shutting their shops, &c. A 
telegram from Bildah announces the fall of forty houses 
in that town, and the town of Medeah has also much | 
suffered. One of the walls of our house is cracked, 
and the garden walls are rent from top to bottom. 


—_— +o —_——_. 


IN THE COLD. 
In the cod! 
Walking down the frozen street, 
In the storm and in the sleet, 
With her bare and bleeding feet, 
While her pallid lips repeat: 
In the cold; in the cold, 

One poor lamb out of the fold. 


In the cold! 
There are hearths where fires burn bright, 
There are homes where love's delight 
Beautifies the wintry night; 
Unto her there is but blight, 
In the cold; in the cold, 
One poor jamb out of love's fold. 


In the cold! 
Sinless yet, but don't you know 
That her want and bitter woe 
May yet be her direst foe, 
And she'll go as others go, 
Through the cotd, through the cold, 
One more lamb shut out the fold! 


In the cold! 
Mother, brother, father, son. 
Sister, daughter, here is one 
Of these blessings having none! 
“Inasmuch as ye have done,” 
Words of gold, though so old, 
Lead the lamb sate to the fold. 
—_+o+—____ 
A “TIMBER HAT.” 


Somewhere about the year 1780, (so runs the tale,) a 
travelling millwright—in those days the king of me- 
chanics—footsore, and with the broadest Northern 
Dorid accent, stopped at Soho, a locality once indicative 
of field sports, but then the engine factory of Boulton 
& Watt, and he asked for work. 

His aspect was little better than one of “beggary and 
poor looks,” and Boulton had bidden him God speed 
to some other workshop; when, as he was turning away 
sorrowfully, Mr. Boulton suddenly called him back 
and inquired, 

‘“‘What kind of hat have you on your head, my 
man ?” 

“It’s just timber, sir.” 

“Timber, my man? 
you get it?” 

“T just made it, sir, my ain’sel.” 

“How did you make it ?” 

*] just turned it in the lathie.” 

“But it is oval, man; and a lathie turns things 
round.” 

“Aweal! I just guar’d the lathie gang anither gait to 
lease me. I’d a long journey afore me, and I thought 
’d have a hat to keep out the water, and I had na 

muckle siller to spare, and I just made ane.” 

By his inborn mechanism the man had invented the 
ovai lathe and made his hat, and the hat made his for- 
tune. He became a distinguished machinist. 


—— +> 
NOT WHAT HE WANTED, 


A day or two since, a tardy schoolboy in this city, 
whose mother had refused him a note of excuse to the 
teacher, applied toa waggish young man to furnish him 
such a document as should ward off the dreaded 
purishment. The young man complied with the re- 
quest, but as the boy could not read writing, worded 
the note in such a way as to desire the teacher to ad- 
minister to the boy a sound flogging. The teacher was 
somewhat suspicious On receipt of the note, but as the 
boy stoutly averred that his mother wrote it, the teach- 
er administered the correction in such a vigorous man- 
ner as to astonish the recipient.—Portsmouth Chronicle. 


The penalty is apt to be very uncomfortable for de- 
liberate falsehood, whether one undertakes to tell it 
himself or get somebody else to lie for him. 


Let’s look at it? Where did 





HAMMERING OUT A CHARACTER, 


A New Hampshire blacksmith, being urged to bring 
a suit against a calumnious neighbor for slander, re- 
plied that he could go into his shop and hammer out a 
better character than all the courts in the State could 
give him. With excellent wisdom this man preferred 
to keep out of lawsuits, a course that is generally found, 
in the long run, to be the best. 


CLUMSY CONVERSATION. 


We saw a couple of mutes conversing together b 
signs the other day; one of whom was going through 
the evolutions with his hands encased in a pair of 
heavy mittens—suggestive to us, that it was about as 
near talking with one’s mouthful as could be well il- 
lustrated by this unfortunate class of individuals.— 
Price Current. 











Borteav being frequently called upon by an idle, 
ignorant person, who complained to him that he did not 
return his visits, ‘‘Sir,” said the French satirist, “we are 
not upon equal terms; you call upon me merely to get 
rid of your time; when I call upon you I lose mine. 


CARRYING politeness to excess is said to be raising 

our hat to bow to a young lady in the street, and al- 
owing acouple of dirty collars and a pair of socks to 
fall on the sidewalk. 


An old miser, having listened to a very eloquent dis- 
course on charity, remarked, “That sermon so strongly 
proves the necessity of almsgiving that I’ve almost a 
mind to deg.” 


TxovGH a wavelet be a little wave, and a floweret a 
little flower, yet a bullet is not a little bull, nor a ham- 
let a little ham. 


A YounG man just out of Auburn prison, says he has 
lost all love and admiration for “auburn locks.” 








THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF SEEDs 
Ever Offered in America! 


Full and explicit directions for cultivation are given in our new 


Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE : 
Kitchen and Flower-Garden, 
Now ready. 


A descriptive work of 130 pages, fully illustrated with a beantj- 
ful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing a list of over 2 KO 
varieties ot Fiower and Vegetable Seeds: also, 150 varieties of 
the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. All the novelties, both of 
the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867, will be found described in the 
above work. Mailed free to any address on receipt of 25 cents, 


WASHBURN & CO., 


8—4teop Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, 





SUCCESS.—The enormous sales of Cor's DysPersia Crre is 
in a great measure owing to the fact that those who use it are 
cured and tell their friends and neighbors of it, so thousands of 
tongues are advertising this conqueror of Dyspepsia, Indigestion 
and kindred evils. ; S—lt 








FELLOWS’ ORIGINAL 
WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOWS’ WORM LOZEN. 
GES as the most perfect remedy for those troublesome pests, 


INTESTINAL WORMS. 


After years of careful experiment, success has crowned our ef. 
forts, and we now olfer to the world a cunfection without a Single 
tault, being safe, convenient, effectual and pleasant. No injurious 
result can occur, letthem be used in whatever quantity. Not 
particle of calomel enters their composition. ‘Lhey may be used 
without further preparation, and atany time. Children will ¢a- 
gerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. They never 
tail in expelling Worms from their dwelling-place, and tley will 
always strengthen the weak and emaciated, even when he js not 
afflicted with worms. 

Various remedies have, from time to time, been recommended 
such as calomel, oil of wormseed, turpentine, Xc., producing 
dangerous and sometimes fatal consequences. After much re- 
search, study, and experiment, embracing several years, the pro- 
prietors of FELLOWS’ WokM LOZENGES have succeeded in produ. 
cing this remedy, free from all objections, and positively sate 
pleasant and effectual. They do not kill the worms, but act by 
making their dwelling-place disagreeable to them. In order to 
assure consumers of the genuineness of these Lozenges, the anal- 
ysis of Dr. A. A. HAYES, State Assayer, is annexed :— 

“IT have analyzed the Worm LozENGES prepared by Messrs. 
Fsiiows & Co., and find that they are free trom mercury and 
other metalic or mineral matter. Lhese Lozenges are skilfully 
compounded, pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in 
their action, Respectfully, A. A. HaYEs, M. bD, 

Assayer to the State of Mass.” 


Price, 25 Cents per Box; Five for $1. 


GEORGE W. SWETT, Proprietor of the New Exe- 
LAND Botanic Depot, 106 HANOVER St., Boston, Mass , Sole 
Agent for the United States, to whom all orders should be ad- 
dressed. 

2 Sold by Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 
3—5t eow 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Oliver Optic’s New Books, 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 

Young America Abroad. 

A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First aud 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 
First volume now ready. 

OUTWARD BOUND, 

OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 

The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,25, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake — 
$1,2. 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, 


Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, 


Haste and Waste, 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE SoLpter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tus YouNG LIgUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
, Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


Tue SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE MIDpDY, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous *‘ Boat Club” Series. 


Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 


12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; & 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 


1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jt 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
3. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, ll. The Gold Thimbke. 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings 


° ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep NEVENS, THE Newsboy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rey. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and 04 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 


COMPRISING: 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 


Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING : 
dy, Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy's Story- 
Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 


Any Volume sold separately: 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any book 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Little Pru 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 


——_——— 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Low 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print: 

ing Offices for $15 and $23. Send for a circular to the Lowe Fe 

Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 7 
et 





ga Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortmes! 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS' CLOTHING, at J. W. 
TER READ'S new rooms, chambers 300 Washington Street, oo 








ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 
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